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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
INAUGURAL MEETING.—PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The Inaugural Meeting of the Sixteenth Session of the Library 
Assistants’ Association will take place in the Hall of the Worshipful 
Company of Cutlers, Warwick Lane, E.C., on Wednesday, October 12th. 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan will be in the chair, and the Inaugural Address will 
be given by Dr. Kenyon, Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 
Mr. Charles Welch, late Librarian of the Guildhall, will exhibit and explain 
some special examples of record repair. Tea will be provided. 


NORTH EASTERN BPANCH. 


The next meeting will be held, by kind permission of Mr. Henry 
Richardson, Chief Librarian, at the Lit. and Phil., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
on Wednesday, September 28th, 1910. Programme:—7 p.m., Meeting of 
Committee ; 7.30 p.m., General Meeting. Member’s Paper, ‘‘ Cataloguing 
considered in relation to classification’? by E. Pearson, Public Library, 


Newcastle ; Associate’s paper, ‘‘ Lectures in Libraries,” by A. E. Thompson, 
Lit. and Phil., Newcastle. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
PRIVILEGES TO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION STUDENTS. 


At the request of the Education Committee, the Library Committee 
of the University of London have consented to grant facilities to students 
for borrowing and reference purposes in the University General Library. 
These privileges are open to students attending the classes in Librarianship 
and Bibliography, held in connection with the Library Association, and 
the condition is that each student shall procure a recommendation form 
signed by his teacher and by the Secretary of the Education Committee. 

The University General Library is strong in Bibliographical litera- 
ture, and as a special grant is allotted for the development of this section, 
it will become still stronger as time goes on. The privilege is a valuable 
one, and it is hoped that our students will avail themselves of it in con- 
siderable numbers. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The Annual Programme. 

It is expected that the Annual Programme will be ready 
for publication next month. In the meantime we are able to 
say that it will in no respect fall behind former programmes 
of the Association. Already arrangements have been com- 
pleted for somé meetings in places hitherto untouched. In 
this number we publish a preliminary announcement of the 
inaugural meeting which is to be held in the Hall of the Cut- 
lers’ Company by the spontaneous invitation of the Company 
through the interest of Mr. Charles Welch, late librarian of 
the Guildhall. A description of the Hall and an account of 
the history of the Company is given on another page. Another 
meeting-place will be the London Library in St. James’s 
Square, where no Association meeting has been held for many 
years. It is one of London’s largest libraries and has features 
of special interest to librarians. 


The Midland Meeting. 


Seldom has a more enjoyable meeting been held than that 
which took place at Stratford-on-Avon, of which an account 
is given on page 213. Members from places as far distant as 
Cardiff, Northampton, and Croydon were able to meet and dis- 
cuss topics of professional and general interest, and it was an 
occasion which showed very plainly that the Association is 
not confined to one district, but that it is a body representing 
library assistants all over the country. Stratford-on-Avon pro- 
vided sumptuous entertainment for our members, both intel- 
lectual and physical, as will be seen from the account of the 
Meeting. It is hoped that many more such meetings will be 
arranged at other places of interest such as Oxford, Cambridge, 
Warwick, etc. 

A Suggestion. 

So successful was the meeting, that it has led Mr. Owen, 
the Honorary Secretary of the Midland Branch, to suggest the 
inauguration of an Annual Meeting to be held at some central 
place, convenient to the largest possible number of assistants, 
on a day such as Easter or Whit Monday. This suggestion is 
one which will commend itself to many of our members, and 
correspondence is invited as to the support that is likely to 
be given and as to suggestions in carrying out the idea. The 
matter will be brought before the Council at an early date. 
The work of the Council. 

The Annual Report published in the June number and 
passed at the Annual Meeting shows that a large amount of 
work was accomplished during the year. The Council still has 
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in hand work which needs the co-operation and support of 
every member of the Association. It is intended to publish 
from time to time an account of what is being done. Perhaps 
the most important matter under consideration is the collec- 
tion of details as to the conditions of library work at the present 
time. Forms have been sent out to every library authority 
asking for particulars as to salaries, time sheets, number and 
duration of holidays, etc., of library workers. It is expected 
that much information will be obtained which has never before 
been available, though of the utmost interest and use for many 
reasons. An important resolution was passed by the 
Council instructing the Honorary Secretary to write to 
all library authorities who advertise vacancies (other 
than those for juniors), but do not stipulate that 
previous experience in library work is essential, asking that 
consideration be given only to candidates who possess practical 
experience in library work. The Honorary Secretary has also 
been instructed to communicate this fact to the Library Asso- 
ciation, with a request that that Association will take similar 
action. 


Resurgam. 

In a recent number of this journal we commented 
upon the announcement of the’ discontinuation of 
‘‘The Library World.’’ It has since been decided to 
carry on the publication, and already two numbers have 
appeared. The signed Editorial in the July number 
sounds a note of promise which recalls the best days of 
the Journal. We wish every success to the revised ‘‘ Library 
World,’’ and feel sure that if it continues on the lines laid down 
in the July Editorial it will gain the support of Chief and 
Assistant Librarians throughout the country. We 
should like to endorse heartily the remarks as to the good work 
done by Mr. W. W. Fortune. The Text-Books published by 
him are known and valued by all our members, and they are 
only one mark of his help towards improved methods of 
librarianship. * 

Educational. 


On page 219 appears an announcement of interest to 
students. It will be remembered that members of the Library 
Assistants’ Association were insistent in requiring a special 
period rather than the whole of English literature to be set for 
the Literary History Examination, and this is now the procedure 
followed by the Library Association. At many of our meetings 
and in the writings of our members, Bibliography has also been 
severely questioned. Hitherto it has been possible for an 
assistant to pass in Bibliography without knowing anything 
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whatever about the great trade and literary Bibliographies, such 
as Vallée, Graesel, Brunet, not to mention the more modern 
bibliographies of Courtney and others which are of every-day 
use to the librarian, did he know of them. Historical 
bibliography is not to be discounted—it would be impertinence 
to discount it; but to neglect practical bibliography is extremely 
unfortunate. We are glad, therefore, to see that Historical 
Bibliography has now become an optional subject, and that 
candidates may present one of three subjects for examination, 
the three being Historical Bibliography, Practical Bibliography 
and Book Selection. There is some danger, of course, that 
historical bibliography will be neglected altogether. We hope 
this will not be the case; but we are distinctly of opinion that 
it is less unsatisfactory to neglect historical than to neglect 
practical bibliography. The liberal policy of the University of 
London in placing books in their many valuable collections at 
the disposal of the Library Association students is an advance 
that we welcome cordially, and one of no small importance to 
ourselves. 





THE HALL OF THE CUTLERS’ COMPANY. 





The Meeting Place of the Inaugural Meeting of the Library 
Assistants’ Association, to be held on October r2th, roto. 
Among the most interesting of London buildings is the 
Hall of the Cutlers in Warwick Lane, built by the Cutlers’ 
Company which ranks eighteenth in precedence of the 77 
Livery Companies of ‘‘ ye ancient Citie of London.”’ 

The London Cutlers were associated as a fraternity 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity some centuries before their incor- 
poration as a Company which took place early in the Fifteenth 
Century. This gives a striking proof of the antiquity of their 
art. They were then governed by four Wardens appointed by 
yearly election, who were responsible to the City Authorities for 
proper oversight of the trade. These Wardens had power 
to seize all defective cutlery and were entitled to one third of 
the value of articles seized in payment for their services. 

In 1379, ‘‘the reputable men of the trade of cutlery”’ 
submitted for sanction by the Mayor and Aldermen an ordinance 
which shows that they were banded together for the good 
workmanship of their craft: one regulation providing that all 
silver used in ‘‘ harnessing ’’ knife handles must be of sterling 
quality. There were three branches of the 
trade in these early times; the blades being made by “‘blade- 
smiths,’’ the sheaths by ‘‘ sheathers,’’ and handles and other 
fitting work by the ‘‘cutlers,’’ who also had power to inspect the 
work of the other branches to avoid getting discredit for faulty 
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workmanship. That London cutlery was of 
high artistic merit and obtained a ready market is proved by 
the practices of ‘‘ Foreign’’ tradesmen (i.e., persons not free of 
the City of London) in counterfeiting the marks of the London 
craftsmen on the knives and blades not manufactured in 
London. It was therefore necessary to pass an order 
against these ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ — and later a further 
one compelling every master to ‘“‘put his own mark 
upon his own work that it might be known who made 
the same.’’ In the year 1417 the London Cutlers were incor- 
porated by King Henry V. as ‘‘ The Master, Wardens and 
Commonalty of the Mistery of Cutlers of London,’’ and it is 
soon after this date that the records of the Company begin— 
at first as ‘‘ annual rolls of accounts,’’ later on in book form; 
and from the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign in a series of 
Court minute books. Among the old books of interest to 
be examined at the Hall of the Cutlers is one which records 
the marks assigned by the Company to members of the 
trade from 1606—1703. On the death of persons to whom 
these marks were assigned they were resumed by the Company, 
being in many cases regranted again and again. These marks 
consisted of animals, flowers and other objects. 

The members of the Craft were obliged to register their 
marks at the Hall. In an inventory of the Company’s goods, 
which is also to be seen at the Hall, taken after the great Fire 
of London in 1666, is an item of a sheet of ‘‘ Lead to stricke ye 
knifecutlers markes on.”’ Besides the private 
mark of each maker there was the ‘‘ dagger’’ for London 
made goods, which was so often counterfeited by the cutlers of 
Sheffield, Birmingham, etc., who had special localities at 
Leadenhall and the Minories for the sale of their wares; all 
goods sold here, as well as in the shops of the freemen of the 
London cutlers, were subject to inspection by the Cutlers’ Com- 
pany, and makers of goods falling below their standard were 
heavily fined up to the eighteenth century, when the trade was 
gradually transferred to Sheffield, Birmingham, and other 
districts. At the present day, however, a superior quality of 
fine cutlery 1s still being manufactured in London by the surgical 
instrument makers; great attention being paid to workman- 
ship, quality of steel, exactness of hardening temperatures, and 
careful tempering. In 1477 the Cutlers’ Company 
were granted an appropriate coat of arms of the following device 
‘gules, three pairs of swords saltier-wise argent, pommels 
and hilts or, two in chief and one in base.’’ Their crest is an 
‘elephant argent, on his back a castle or, with pennons gules”’ ; 
supporters ‘‘two elephants argent’’ and motto, ‘‘Pour parvennir 
a bonne foy.’’ The Cutlers’ Company have 
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always been foremost in courtesy among the London Guilds 
and shown themselves ready on occasion to do all that in them 
lay, not only for promoting the good of their own special craft 
but for helping other Companies and Societies wherever 
possible. Their Liverymen attended every 
summons to elections at Guildhall—joined in Mayoralty and 
Shrievalty processions and in State welcomes to Royal per- 
sonages on their progress through London, and took part in 
the Municipal functions which give their unique character to 
these ancient corporations. Their Hall in Cloak Lane, which 
had only recently been rebuilt at great cost, perished in the 
great fire of 1666. Just over 20 years ago the Hall that 
replaced that one was removed for the District Railway; and 
the present Cutlers’ Hall— a beautiful building that is well 
worth a visit for its own sake as well as for the many objects 
of interest it contains—was built in Warwick Lane, Newgate 
Street. The window showing the art of cutlery is of great 
interest, as are the cutlers’ trade carts and signs. They are 
after this style: ‘‘ At the Tare lives one Mr. Grouier who makes 
all sorts of good razors, lancets, sisers very well and all other 
sorts of instruments for Chirurgeons, 1698.’’ As an advertise- 
ment which is neither too modest or boastful in tone this bears 
comparison very well with some modern productions. 


The Cutlers’ Company united with other Guilds in 
establishing that important body the ‘‘ City and Guilds of 
London Institute,’’ and for the promotion of technical instruc- 
tion in their craft they held an exhibition in their Hall in Cloak 
Lane from Ist to 17th May, 1879. The prizes consisted of the 
Freedom of the Company, gold, silver, and bronze medals for 
manufacturers, with certificates of merit and money for artisans 
and apprentices. This exhibition was visited by over 14,000 
persons. The company has for many years past bound 
apprentices to the surgical instrument trade, and has now 
between twenty and thirty such apprentices. It is difficult to 
do justice to the Hall of the Cutlers in this article, 
but it is certainly well worth seeing; and as_ the 
Company is as thoughtful and courteous as of old in granting 
facilities for examining it, we would conclude by saying go and 
see it for yourselves if you can find it in any way possible to 
do so. 


Note.—It is with the greatest pleasure that I have supplied 
the facts for the above notes on the history of the Worshipful 
Company of Cutlers, and in the name of the Company I bid the 
Association a hearty welcome to Cutlers’ Hall on the 12th 
October next.—Charles Welch. 
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THE LIBRARY IN UTOPIA.* 
By H. W. Cuecketrts, of the Birmingham University Library. 
(ConcLusion). 


A national and universally accessible bibliography, such as 
has been forecasted, will necessarily bring other changes in 
its train. Specialisation, even on the part of quite small 
libraries, will become a much more general practice. Mr. 
H. G. Wells has propounded an admirable scheme for the 
co-operative production of text books. If, as is quite likely, 
it becomes an accomplished fact, it will thereby reduce very 
considerably a most wasteful form of book expenditure. Then 
will come the day of the individual specialist. At present he 
cannot be catered for outside the very great libraries, except at 
the expense of the more general departments. The cult of the 
expert has sometimes been made matter for ridicule, but it has, 
nevertheless, had a great deal to do with the astonishing 
progress in the scientific and technical status of Germany. 
There are many books in our reference libraries which are never 
used by the ordinary reader, and seldom by the student. Their 
presence is a continual temptation for the librarian to entertain 
that abominable heresy known as “ weeding-out.’’ Yet they 
may happen to be the very volumes which the learned Mr. Dry- 
asdust is needing for the compilation of his ‘‘Magnum Opus’’! 
Unfortunately, however, he may not even know of their exis- 
tence. Still less is he likely to be aware of the particular 
libraries in which they are to be found. We have lately heard 
a great deal about the new Labour Exchanges, and the valuable 
aid they promise to be in reducing the friction between the 
employer seeking a man, and the man seeking a job. Some- 
thing of the same kind will eventually be effected with regard 
to books, whereby the reader who finds that a certain book is 
not in his own or the local library, will at once be put upon the 
track of the library which does happen to possess a copy. This 
“greasing of the wheels,’’ will not only take the form of 
specialisations. That, in itself, would be comparatively useless 
if it did not greatly extend the system of interchangeability of 
books and tickets, for example. There are too many stupid 
and silly conventions which at present prevent libraries from 
co-operating with each other for the benefit of their several 
clients. If it is thought safe to lend a book to an individual 
reader in one library, there is surely no greater risk in lending 
it to another library, one of whose students needs to consult 
the work for a time. Such, at any rate, will be the view of the 
future, we.may hope. To arrange facilities of this sort will 





*Paper read before the Midland Branch of the Library Assistants’ 
Association, February 10, 1910. 
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become one of the principal duties of the Librarian in Utopia. 

So far as classification is concerned, it seems doubtful 
whether we shall be carried much further. That is not to say, 
of course, that present schemes are perfect. But as soon as 
any system has been applied throughout a large collection of 
books, it becomes an increasing difficulty seriously to amend 
the arrangement. New schemes will be forthcoming, no doubt, 
but they are not likely to supplant those which are in course of 
most general adoption at the present time. That scientific 
classification will become more usual, can, of course, be safely 
predicted. Uniformity may also be attained by the triumph of 
one system, with certain advantages. But as to the particular 
scheme which might be thus specially favoured, I am not compe- 
tent to foretell. 

The question of open-access, too, presents difficulties to 
such a very minor prophet as myself. Assuming that thieving 
propensities will have no existence in Utopia, there can be no 
doubt as to its general advisability. There would still remain, 
however, certain hindrances to efficient service, such as, for 
example, the reader’s undue reliance on the classification rather 
than on the catalogue, and the unnecessary storage on open 
shelves of literature not in reasonably frequent use. But within 
these limits, I should imagine that an extension of open-access 
would be quite safe, and certainly beneficial. Presumably, such 
books as are not easily replacable would be excluded from the 
public shelves. 

The future will probably see a development of borrowing 
facilities. True, the reading room of the Utopian Library will 
not be stuffy or draughty. Its chairs and tables will be 
adapted for comfort, but not too conducive to laziness. Filthy 
loungers, who study intently the ‘‘ English Review,’’ or the 
‘* Hibbert Journal,’’ when assistants are watching them, and 
who dream abstractedly when the latter are otherwise engaged. 
will only be remembered as curious products of the barbarity 
of a past age. These things, I say, will have been changed. 
But there will still remain a large proportion of books which 
could be read at home with far greater convenience than at the 
library. The distinction between the reference and lending 
departments is often unreal. The timid adherence to a mere 
tradition will have to be broken down, and borrowing privileges 
become more elastic. 

Then, and finally, there are the improvements ard develop- 
ments which are inevitable in the profession itself. Of those I pro- 
pose to say very little. | But itmay be appropriate to emphasize 
here the fact that no external pressure will be forthcoming to 
bring about any of the changes which have been forecasted. The 
burden of reform rests entirely upon members of the library 
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profession. The outside public—including even some of its 
most educated members—are entirely ignorant of either the 
theory or practice of librarianship. They cannot conceive what 
we find to do with our time. And they pay us what they think 
we are worth! Such being the case, the key to the ultimate 
success of our ideals is undoubtedly organisation. In this respect 
we are far behind every other profession. The doctor, the 
lawyer, the engineer, the teacher, the manual labourer—all have 
a powerful instrument for the attainment of their common and 
individual aims. We must imitate their example, if we hope 
for a rightful recognition by society. 

To conclude. These disjointed paragraphs represent an 
endeavour to outline, quite briefly, some of the current questions 
of library politics as they seem likely to develop. There is no 
pretension to originality in any one of them. Indeed, you will 
all recogni3e familiar friends, both of fact and opinion. I con- 
fess myself quite openly a plagiarist. But this summary of other 
men’s ideas will have served its purpose if it suggests matters 
for discussion, either now, or at any future meetings of this 
Association. 


IS THE PRINTED CATALOGUE DESIRABLE FOR 
OPEN ACCESS LIBRARIES?* 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A. ; (President) ; Sub-Librarian, 
Croydon. 


It is a strange fact of librarian human nature that it will 
rarely admit of compromise ; it is an amusing fact, too, in many 
respects. Whenever the printed catalogue has been mentioned 
its opponents have generally failed to recognise any of its 
virtues; and similarly the anti-manuscript catalogue librarian 
finds no saving grace apart from “‘ the rivulet of text meander- 
ing through a meadow of margin.’’ Both are right to a 
degree, but to a degree both are wrong. In Utopia— 
wherever that undiscovered country may be—if libraries exist 
there, and existing have books and methods in any way 
resembling those of our day, I think we shall find the printed 
catalogue there. But it will be a perennial printed catalogue, 
the type always standing, and a new edition produced every 
two or three months. In the same mythical library we shall 
find the alphabetical catalogue—not the dictionary because that 
is scientifically unsound—the classified catalogue, and the sub- 
ject index all complete, side by side. Hence it will be gathered 





*The negative opening paper of a debate at a meeting of the Library 
Assistants’ Association, at the West Ham Central Library, on February 9th, 
1910. The affirmative, by Mr. James D. Young, appeared in “ The 
Library Assistant,” vol, 7, page 123, 
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that the ideal library will be catalogued both in manuscript 
and in print, and the tendency of the wise man is to a mean 
between the two extremes suggested by the title of our subject. 
Of course in Utopia the honesty of men will be so transparent 
and approved by experience that even the most timorous 
librarians will not need to protect his treasures behind the 
ramparts of the indicator. Mind I am not discussing this 
excellent issuing machine; it has many virtues; but one of its 
difficulties is that it demands a printed or definitely displayed 
catalogue; I mean a catalogue that several can consult simul- 
taneously. But our subject is not open access versus indicator. 
We have to deal with the conditions in the already open library, 
a library which I assume to be properly classified. Such a 
library is in itself a catalogue; this it is important to remember. 
Its works are arranged by subjects, its individual works under 
the subject are in author order, its fiction is in author order. 
It is therefore equivalent to a classified catalogue with author 
sub-divisions. Any reader knowing his subject may readily 
review the specific literature upon it, or, in fiction, knowing an 
author, may find his works with equal ease. The question thus 
crystallises itself: Is a catalogue of any kind necessary at all 
in such a library? If the accessions register is on cards that 
will serve for the author index; and the subject catalogue 
seems to be provided by the shelves. But, few libraries have 
card accessions registers, and the classified shelves fail to 
show all the relations of topics, do not, for example exhibit to 
the full the subjects covered by composite books. Moreover, 
the shelves are always more or less weakened by the absence 
of books in circulation. The answer, then, is that both forms 
of catalogue are desirable and valuable; but, as it is quite 
possible to use the library without them, there is not that need 
to rush through a catalogue which almost invariably accom- 
panies the opening of a barrier library. The catalogue may be 
undertaken at a pace comparatively leisurely. 

It is worth while demonstrating the fact that an open access 
library does not depend in any absolute sense on its catalogue, 
because such a fact allows the librarian to choose that form 
which shall be most sound bibliographically, and of permanent 
value. The printed catalogue has weighty and 
obvious advantages. It is in book-form, and in continuous 
book-form, so that the sequence of entries is visible at a glance 
to an accustomed eye; it is purchasable and portable— 
although some catalogues of recent years issued by public and 
other lending libraries hardly come within the latter definition 
—and may, therefore, be consulted at home; and it has a 
bibliographical value for other libraries. The continuous book 
form is the chief of these advantages I think, but it is counter- 
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balanced by the inelasticity of the printed page; nothing can 
be intercalated in the catalogue; a new edition is required every 
year; and even then it becomes each day one more day out 
of date. The printed catalogue of a large and rapidly growing 
library is obsolete a month after publication, so far as showing 
the completeness of the library is concerned. With regard to 
the portability and purchasability of the printed catalogue, I 
appeal to our common experience. What percentage of 
borrowers buy catalogues? Do five per cent.? Perhaps; and 
even this small number will only purchase at a price which 
means a definite serious loss on the undertaking. Note that 
I do not think catalogues should be regarded as a source of 
profit; in the properly-financed Utopian library catalogues will 
be given away. Then, although every library has a duty to 
other libraries, that duty can only be performed when its own 
immediate needs are fulfilled; consequently the argument that 
catalogues are useful to other libraries, which is perfectly true 
and just, need not detain us. Against the 
advantages thus briefly disposed of, objections more weighty 
though perhaps not so obvious can be urged. Already I have 
touched upon the abnormal cost of the printed catalogue; let 
us consider it further. If you admit annotations, and opinion 
is increasingly in favour of the annotated catalogue, the cost 
of cataloguing a very moderate library—say of 40,000 volumes 
—will be out of all proportion to any possible advantage that 
may accrue. I can only estimate the cost of such a catalogue; 
I have no actual figures. Let us take the finest children’s 
catalogue in the world, the Catalogue of the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh.* It is 9 in. by 
6 in.; it consists of 602 pp.; each page bears an average of 12 
entries; and. it is made up, as a complete catalogue should be, 
of author list, subject index (unannotated) and brief title list. 
It catalogues only 2,500 volumes. Five faces of type are used 
in the entries, and cutting the estimate to its lowest, this 
catalogue must cost 5/- a page; hence the 602 pp. cost £151. 
Catalogued on these lines our library of 40,000 volumes would 
cost no less than £2,400 for printing alone. And this catalogue 
is not extravagant; the notes are economical and the indexes 
as brief as they should be. It is an admirable catalogue, such 
as we should have in Great Britain. I estimate that to catalogue 
the Croydon Libraries—less than 80,000 volumes—with the 
same fulness as they are now catalogued by their card cata- 
logues, would cost in printer’s ink no less than £5,400. I have 
unfortunately no figures relating to the two best annotated 





*In the L.A.A. Library. Every librarian should make a point of 
examining it. 
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catalogues in England; I refer to that of the Bishopsgate 
Institute, and that of Hampstead which Mr. Doubleday, 
with his usual transparent sincerity, admits to be an 
imitation of the Bishopsgate catalogue. But, you will 
say, general annotation is extravagant in a printed catalogue; 
let us have the ugly double-columned, title-a-line, unannotated 
catalogue rather than none. Again, I say the cost outbalances 
utility. I understand that the London Library catalogue cost 
£5,000. It is worth it, but it is not cheap; and the London 
Library is smaller than some public libraries; but what public 
library has £5,000 to spend on its catalogue? Remember this 
is only initial expense. Every few years it must largely be 
gone over again, and, meanwhile, a yearly or half-yearly supple- 
ment is issued; an irritating time-wasting affair, but the only 
solution short of reprinting the whole catalogue. Moreover, 
the printed catalogue makes very small appeal to the public in 
open access libraries; in indicator libraries its principal use is 
as a number index; and such use has no place in the open 
system. What form then is to be preferred? 
A manuscript form undoubtedly ; and there are several. There 
is the method of pasting slips into guard books as at the 
Bodleian and British Museum Libraries; there is the sheaf 
catalogue which may be seen at its best at Islington; and the 
card catalogue, which, I may be forgiven for saying, is to be 
seen at its best at Croydon, besides the placard, rotary 
and various minor forms of catalogue. The pasting slip form is 
traditional and not likely to be adopted by public libraries, in 
fact, it would probably be superseded in the great libraries 
mentioned, if the change were not so colossal a task. Ihe 
choice seems to lie between the sheaf and the card. They are 
similar in that they are both flexible. The ideal sheaf may have 
one page to each book or frequent re-writing may be necessary ; 
there is always one card to one book in the card catalogue. 
The advantage of the sheaf lies in its book form, its disad- 
vantage in its comparative flimsiness, in the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a complete conspectus of a whole series of entries. A 
whole drawer of a card catalogue can be taken in at a glance 
by means of the guide cards—although most card catalogues I 
have seen are not sufficiently guided. It is claimed for the 
sheaf subject catalogue that each appropriate section can be 
placed at the shelves among the books; but so with very little 
trouble can the appropriate drawer of the card catalogue. 
Perhaps the sheaf catalogue is cheaper than the card, but either 
is distinctly cheaper than the printed catalogue. _I estimate 
that our library of 40,000 volumes would cost for card cata- 
logue cabinets £70; for cards, allowing 4 entries for every 
non-fictionai work and 3 for every work of fiction, £76, and 
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the cost of making the entries for the catalogue would be only 
rather more than preparing copy for the printer in the case of 
the printed catalogue, and therefore cannot enter into the com- 
parison. But allowing for this difference the inflated amount 
of £500, we have a complete catalogue, which in printed form 
would cost £2,400, for less than £650. Moreover, the sheaf 
and card forms admit of infinite interpolation of new cards; 
they never become obsolete ; they admit of constant re-shuffling ; 
of the most elaborate annotation and cross reference; and they 
can be built up gradually. Finally, they absorb the entries of 
the bulletin should the library publish one. These can be cut 
out and pasted on sheaf or on card. It is clear, 
then, that however necessary a printed catalogue may be for a 
barrier library, for an open access library economy and 
experience favour either the sheaf or card catalogue. Leaving 
in conclusion, the question of complete catalogues on one side, 
I think the ideal, in our present circumstances, would be a 
printed annotated catalogue of the 10,000 basal and invariable 
books in the library, and a manuscript catalogue of the whole. 
Space precludes any development of my reasons, but some will 
be obvious to you. 

Note: The following are special examples of Catalogues 
worthy of study :— 

PrinTED.—Author: London Library and the British 
Museum ; Dictionary, annotated: Bishopsgate and Hampstead ; 
Dictionary, unannotated: Fulham; Classified, annotated: 
Pittsburgh, U.S.A.; Classified, unannotated: Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; Subject (alphabetical by subject): London Library 
(really a key to the author catalogue). Carp.—Union subject, 
author, title, and subject index: Croydon. SHEear.—Subject, 
author and title: Islington Central R'eference Library. 





PROCEEDINGS. 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION AT 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, JUNE 30, 1910. 


The Midland Branch of tae Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion arranged their summer meeting to be held at Stratford-on- 
Avon, on June 30, 1910. The meeting was made particularly 
memorable hy the number of members of the parent Association 
and of other branches that attended. The President organized 
a party from London, eighteen in number, but was unfortunately 
prevented from going himself. There were also three members 
from the South Wales Branch besides the twenty or more 
members from Birmingham, Coventry, Northampton and other 
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places. The parties as they arrived were met by Mr. F. C. 
Morgan, Sub-Librarian of the Stratford Public Library, Mr. 
F. A. Holte, Art Master in the Schooi of Art, and Mr. F. G. 
Savage, and were conducted through the Birth-place; the 
Public Library, and the School of Art adjoining it ; the Collegiate 
Church of the Holy Trinity, passing en route Harvard House 
with its carved front dated 1596; Tudor House, a handsome 
kalf-timbered 1esidence; New Place, on the site of the house 
where Shakspere died; the Grammar School where he was 
educated: the Guild Hall where he first saw a play acted; and 
the Shakspere Memorial; ending up the inspection of these 
hallowed spots with a visit to the exterior of Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage; followed by tea at the Silver Cock Inn. In writing 
of Shakspere’s home we must not forget that he showed his 
love for Stratford-on-Avon far more by selecting it as his last 
resting place than by the fact of its being his birth-place, for 
after all, even Shakspere—presumably—was not offered the 
choice of the latter. Still we felt, while going 
through the house in which he was born and lived so many 
years, that it is a spot sacred to his memory. It is the property 
of the nation, purchased at a cost of £3,000, raised by public 
subscription (and cheap at the price). We sat in the old 
chimney corner where Shakspere must have often sat; we 
examined reverently the birthroom, with walls covered with 
autographs, among which can be seen those of Scott, Thackeray, 
Browning, and other literary giants; and the Museum contain- 
ing many valuable books, including first editions of the plays 
and copies of the first four folio editions of the collected plays, 
and documents and many other interesting relics of the Swan 
of Avon; and we listened to his praise told by the lady who 
makes such an admirable Cicerone, facts to convert the most 
hardened Baconian who dared venture into these sacred pre- 
cincts. The Public Library, which is quite near 
the birthplace, looks very unlike such a modern millionaire sort 
of place as a ‘‘ Carnegie Gift.’’ The building has been formed 
of two old cottages, and great care has been taken to preserve 
their ancient character. The oak book cases and picturesque 
timbers of the roof are well worth a longer inspection than we 
could spare time for. The Church, the seem- 
ing impersonification of peace, is a delightful old grey 
cruciform building approached by a lovely avenue of lime trees. 
Inside are the registers of the poet’s baptism and burial, and 
Shakspere’s tomb; also an old chained Bible dated 1611, and 
rebound 1695, which is in splendid preservation. The Chancel 
is a fine specimen of perpendicular architecture, built by Dean 
Balsall, who is buried near the grave of Shakspere. 
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The Shakspere Memorial, erected chiefly through the 
liberality of the late Mr. C. E. Flower, consists of a library 
containing a valuable collection of Shaksperian and _ local 
works, a fine and well filled picture gallery and a handsome 
theatre capable of holding about 700 people. An annual festival 
is held here for three weeks in early spring, when Shakspere’s 
Plays are produced by Mr. F. R. Benson. The 
Picture Gallery contains the original portrait of Shakspere 
from which Droeshoet made his engraving for the first folio 
edition of the poet’s works, and many beautiful pictures; 
altogether a collection well worth seeing, and proving the love 
and admiration for Shakspere’s memory by great men and 
women, far and near. From the Tower, a 
distinctive feature of the building, a lovely view was obtained 
of the Avon and surrounding country—Shakspere’s real 
home, much more truly than the mere house that he happened 
to be born in. The dear little Avon as it wends 
its way through Warwick Park for nearly two miles and away 
in the distance, is beautiful enough to have inspired some of the 
most delightful bits of ‘‘ River poetry ’’ in Shakspere’s works. 
During ‘‘ Tea’ at the Silver Cock Inn full justice was done to 
the Stratford-on-Avon cakes, which are quite celebrated. 

The Cardiff visitors having to catch an early train 
left about 6 p.m., and on the proposition of Mr. Owen 
(Coventry) were accorded a hearty “‘ send off.’’ Before the 
party disbanded, votes of thanks were passed to Mr. Morgan, 
of the Stratford-on-Avon Public Library, for the excellent 
arrangements made; to the Vicar of Stratford for permission 
to view the Holy Trinity Church; to the Trustees of 
Shakspere’s Birthplace, for permission to view his home, etc. ; 
to the Governors of the Memorial Theatre for permission to 
view the Memorial Theatre Buildings. A vote of thanks was 
also proposed .by Mr. Checketts to the London and 
Northampton members, to which the Hon. Treasurer replied. 

The party then, after having their photo- 
graphs taken en masse by the Hon. Editor, hurriedly proceeded 
to the station, where the London and Northampton members 
entrained at 7.27 for the return journey; the Midland members 
giving them a hearty bon voyage at the end of a most pleasant 
and profitable day. 


NORTH EASTERN BRANCH. 


The Inaugural Meeting of the Third Session was held, by 
the kind permission of Mr. H. E. Johnston, Chief Librarian, at 
the Gateshead Public Library on Wednesday, June 29th. Mr. 
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J. Watton, Chairman, presided over an attendance of 29. At 
the Committee Meeting two new associates were elected, Mr. 
Harrison Burgess (South Shields) was appointed auditor, and 
Mr. A. T. Ord (South Shields) was nominated to the vacancy 
on the Committee caused by Mr. R. W. Henderson’s resigna- 
tion. The Honorary Secretary was requested to send a letter 
to Mr. Henderson congratulating him upon his appointment to 
a position in the New York Public Library. On the motion of 
the CHAIRMAN, seconded by the Vice-CHarIRMAN, a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. T. E. Turnbull for his services 
as Honorary Secretary during the two years the branch has 
been in existence. The Chairman, in proposing the vote, 
testified that much of the vitality of the branch was due to Mr. 
Turnbull’s enthusiasm, ability and tact; and was supported by 
Messrs. Briggs and Gibson and others. Mr. Turnbull briefly 
responded. The Honorary Secretary then read the following 
Report on the work of the Second Session :— 


‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, I have pleasure in presenting 
the Report of the second year’s work of the Branch. The 
total membership is now 56 (21 members and 35 associates) 
as against last year’s total of 57 (20 members and 37 
associates). The decrease of one is accounted for by the 
fact that chiefly owing to certain assistants having left the 
profession, there have been nine resignations. To take 
their places we have only secured eight new members. 
Two of those who have resigned have left the district to 
take up appointments elsewhere. Mr. J. Ross went to 
Liverpool and Mr. R. W. Henderson’ to New York. 
Meetings have been held at South Shields, Newcastle, 
Tynemouth and Sunderland; and the Librarians of those 
places are sincerely thanked for the kindly interest they 
have taken in the work of the Branch by allowing us to 
visit their Libraries. Thanks are also due to Professor 
Andrew Keogh, Reference Librarian, Yale University, 
U.S.A., who came specially down from London to address 
us at South Shields, to our Chairman (Mr. Walton) for 
his interesting inaugural address, and to Messrs. Daniel, 
Scott, Potts, Howe, Wright, and Henderson for contri- 
buting excellent papers, which provoked much interesting 
and useful discussion. The average attendance at the 
meetings has been 34. Though this is a little lower than 
last year, it must still be considered very satisfactory.— 
Yours faithfully, W. H. Gibson.”’ 


At the General Meeting Mr. W. Witson, Sub-Librarian, 
Gateshead, welcomed the members on behalf of the Chief 
Librarian, Mr. H. E. Johnston, who was unable to be present. 
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In responding, the CuarrMaNn spoke of the cordial manner in 
which the Association was invariably received at Gateshead. 
The Committee’s nomination of Mr. Harrison Burgess as 
auditor, and of Mr. A. T. Ord as a member of Committee 
having been put to the meeting and confirmed, the Chairman 
invited those present to show their approval of the vote of 
thanks given to Mr. Turnbull in Committee. This was done 
by acclamation, and Mr. Turnbull again expressed his thanks. 
Miss M. L. Coatswortu, Monkwearworth Branch Library, 
Sunderland, read the Associate’s paper, taking for her subject 
‘‘The Female Assistant: from Her Own Standpoint.’’ She 
said her paper was a small protest on behalf of the Female 
Assistant. Most men believed a girl should not be a library 
assistant. There were a few things, however, which in her 
opinion made a girl particularly suitable for library work. She 
claimed that women had more patience and more tact than 
men, were tidier and more methodical in their work, and had a 
special aptitude for dealing with juvenile readers. Having 
detailed how necessary these attributes were in library work, 
the writer asserted that the objection of men to the Female 
Assistant was a selfish one, being the fear of competition. She 
claimed that women could perform library work equally as well 
as men, and therefore the place of the Female Assistant was 
assured. Mr. Briccs (Newcastle), in opening the discussion, 
said he disagreed with the suggestion made in the Paper that 
women, in comparison with men, had a better knowledge of 
children, and were, therefore, better able to assist them in their 
reading. He claimed that the best interpretations of childhood 
were written by men. The CuarrMaN said that in dealing with 
children a certain advantage lay with women owing to the fact 
that they acted from instinct rather than reason. He agreed 
with Mr. Briggs, however, that the best books about children 
had been written by men. It was generally admitted, he 
thought, that-in many respects women werc equal to men, and 
that the Female Assistant had her place in library work. Mr. 
Witson (Gateshead) contested the statement that women had 
more patience and tact than men. Miss Forman (Newcastle) 
considered that women certainly had a place in library work, 
but it was very questionable whether they should occupy head- 
ships. Women might be quite able to carry to a successful 
conclusion any work mapped out for them, but she did not 
think they were particularly gifted with powers of origination. 
Mr. Yates (Sunderland) thought that in dealing with juvenile 
readers women were more suitable than men. He was inclined 
to admit that on the whole a man had not the tact and patience 
of a woman. Mr. TurnBuLt (Newcastle) said he took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the Male Assistant. He thought Miss 
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Coatsworth in attempting to justify the place of women 
assistants had attacked men unnecessarily. He saw no 
objection to Female Assistants, provided their treatment was 
identical with that meted out to men. Women should do the 
Same work as men and receive the same wage. Chief's 
positions, however, should be occupied by men. Mr. Witson 
(Gateshead) then read his essay on ‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson: 
the man and his work,’’ written for the recent Library Asso- 
ciation Examination in Literary History, which, as testified by 
those who took part in the discussion, was admirably written. 





THE PAPER AND BINDING OF LENDING 
LIBRARY BOOKS*. 


Librarians and bookbinders are under an obligation to Mr. 
Chivers for his effort to solve one of their most difficult prob- 
lems, viz., how to prolong, to a reasonable extent, the lives 
of books printed on inferior paper. The book before us is a 
summary of lectures delivered before the American and the 
British Library Associations, and much of the matter will be 
familiar to readers of the proceedings of these societies; but 
an increased interest will be found in the numerous diagrams 
and photomicrographs shown in the present volume. In one 
of the tables we have analyses of various papers of books which 
have been issued from 134 to 575 times. | While we do not 
for one moment doubt the veracity of the figures here given, 
which have been obtained from various libraries, we must con- 
fess that we should much like to see the condition of a book, 
printed on good paper, after an issue of 575 times to ordinary 
public library readers. It is perfectly true, as Mr. Chivers points 
out, that book-papers have greatly deteriorated during the last 
twenty years. Generally speaking, the paper used in the pro- 
duction of books, prior to 1890, was of a sufficiently good 
quality to allow of the books being sewn in the ordinary way. 
In many of the more modern books, however, the paper is so 
poor that it quickly breaks away from the sewing thread with 
the result that the book has to be discarded while the outer 
covering is in a good condition. Mr. Chivers emphasises the 
fact that the poor quality of much of our modern book-paper 
is owing equally to the methods of its manufacture as to the 
materials of which it is composed. Again, he points out the 
very obvious fact, which has previously been overlooked, that 
the position of the grain in machine-made paper has an impor- 





*Cuivers, Cepric. The Paper of Lending Library Books, with some 
remarks on their bindings (1910); 11} by 9ins., pp. 34, Truslove and 
Hanson, 2/6 net. 
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tant bearing upon wear. Thus, a book with the grain going 
down the page, sewn in the ordinary way, is naturally weaker 
at the fold than one in which the grain is across the page. 
The thickness of the paper and kindred matters are dealt with, 
to show that in order to obtain the best results, books must 
not be treated according to one specification; certain 
papers must be over-sewn; others guarded; while others can 
be dealt with in the ordinary way. The pith of the book is to 
be found in a note at the end: ‘‘ It is impossible for the book- 
binder to give these (good) results if his method of binding is 
prescribed for him. It is here seen that books vary too much 
—in tensile strength, in thicknesses of paper, in thicknesses 
of section, in loss of strength in folding and sewing, in brittle 
and in friable qualities to allow of binding to a specification. 
He can only bind well if he binds books according to the needs 
of their papers.’’ While fully agreeing with this statement, 
we would remind Mr. Chivers that in these days of red tapeism 
there must be some form of binding specification. Modify the 
specification by all means; give greater latitude and a fair 
price to the binder; but to give him an absolutely free hand 
might not necessarily result in economy. Many modern 
books are worthy of nothing more than the cheapest 
of bindings, and the original publisher’s cover will 
oftentimes be sufficiently durable to survive the paper. Mr. 
Chivers is endeavouring to make ‘‘ the best of a bad job,’’ and 
librarians, while following his lead in this respect, should not 
be unmindful of the old maxim: ‘‘ Prevention is better than 
cure,’’ and do all in their power to induce printers and pub- 
lishers generally to improve the quality of our modern book- 
papers. = 3. % 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
THE NEXT EXAMINATION. 


The special period of Literary History for the Examination in May, 
1911, will be from 1830 to 1880. Candidates 
are recommended to obtain a copy of the revised Syllabus as soon as 
possible. Considerable alterations have been made in Section II., Biblio- 
graphy. Historical Bibliography will now be an optional subject, and will 
not be taught by the Association lecturers, who will confine their teaching 
to: (a) Practical Bibliography ; and (b) Book Selection. 

Candidates will be allowed to choose out of the following three subjects 
in which to satisfy the examiners :—Historical Bibliography, Practical Bib- 
liography, and Book Selection. Students of this 
subject, as was notified in the July “ Record,” may now use the General 
Library of the University of London, which is specially strong in biblio- 
graphical literature, for both borrowing and reference purposes on obtain- 
ing a recommendation form signed by the teacher and by the Honorary 
Secretary of the Education Committee. Candidates 
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taking the special period in Literary History next year should not overlook 
an extremely full and interesting history of ‘‘ The Literature of the Vic- 
torian Age,”” by Professor Hugh Walker, Cambridge University Press, 
ten shillings, net. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 


*Jonges, Mr. G. P., Senior Assistant, Reference Library, Stepney, has 
been successful in the Intermediate B.A. Examination, London 
University. 

LiverRPoo. Pusiic Lisrarigs.—Classification has received a notable 
convert. During a recent closing of the Liverpool Central Lending Library 
for structural alterations, the stock, embracing some 19,000 volumes, was 
entirely overhauled, and the whole of the non-fiction works classified accord- 
ing to the decimal scheme, whilst in the case of fiction, Cutters’ Author 
Marks have been applied. 

*McLaren, Mr. F., Second Assistant, Walthamstow, has been 
appointed a Senior Assistant in Charge of the Hale End Branch. 

*Morcan, Mr. F. C., Sub-Librarian, Stratford-on-Avon, has been 
appointed Librarian, Great Malvern. 

Puituirs, Mr. P. H., Sub-Librarian, Chester, has been appointed 
Librarian, Burton-on-Trent. 

There were 66 applications for the appointment, of whom seven were 
chosen for interview. 

*Roparts, Mr. H. M., Charge-Assistant, Hale End Branch, Waltham- 
stow, has been appointed Senior Charge Assistant, Central Library. 

*Tessier, Ciaupe F. G., Assistant, Hornsey Public Libraries, has been 
appointed Second Assistant, Walthamstow. 

The other candidates selected were F. M. Glenn, Harlesden; W. 
Lenton, Twickenham; and H. C. Sawtell, Wimbledon. 

WeLttstoop, Mr. F. C., M.A., Superintendent of the new Reading 
Room at the Bodleian Library, Oxford, has been appointed Secretary and 
Librarian to the Trustees and Guardians of Shakespeare’s Birthplace, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

There were 182 applicants for the post. The undermentioned candi- 
dates were selected for interview by the Trustees:—*Mr. W. H. Gibson, 
Newcastle; Mr. C. Gordon, B.A., University Library, Cambridge; Mr. 
A. P. Hunt, B.A., Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society; *Mr. 
W. H. Parker, Hackney; Mr. H. Priest, B.A., Wellcome Library, London; 
Mr. F. C. Wellstood, M.A., Bodleian Library. 

*Member of the L.A.A. 


NOTE. 


The Honorary Librarian acknowledges with thanks the receipt, from 
an anonymous donor, of the Title-page and Index to the L.A.R. that was 
advertised for in the May and June numbers of the Journal. The Editor 
will be glad to hear of copies of “ The Library Assistant,’’ Vol. 5, No. 1 
(October, 1905); also Vol. 4, No. 18 (March, 1905), for which he is, of 
course, willing to pay. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
MEMBER : Thomas Bartlett, St. Bride Foundation Institute. 
AssociaTE: Frederick Lawrence, Fulham. 


The Editor regrets that through an oversight the name of Mr. E. G. 
Rees, of Westminster, appeared among the not elected non-London 
candidates for Council. The name should be E. J. Rees, Cardiff. 
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